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HON. DANIEL WEBSTER’S FARM. | 


Mr. Webster purchased his resi- 
dence in Marshfield about twenty years 
since, and from time to time his made ad- 
ditions to the farm until now it contains 
fifteen hundred acres. The soil, not ori- 
ginally of the best quality, has been made 
very productive by bountiful applications 
of sea-weed and sea-ish. Mr. Webster 
acquaints himself with all the improve- 
ments in agriculture in this and in other 
countries, and carries on his farm not mere- 
ly for the sake of making it profitable to 
himself, and to gratify his own taste, but 
to elevate the character of agriculturalists, 
and to introduce an improved mode of pur- 
suing this honorable and important calling. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 
(See last page, Editorial head, for further 
description. } 


Moral Cales. 
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THE ELDER SISTER. 
Chapter 1. 


It was near the close of a bright and 
sunny day in the early part of spring. T1e | 
Western sky was covered with a beautiful 
curtain of gold and purple clouds, whose 
gay colors were brilliantly reflected upon 
the smooth surface of the lovely river se- 
parating our great emporium New York, 
from her friend and neighbor, the flourish- 
ing city of Brooklyn, the latter, situated so 
Pleasantly upon Long Island, and com- 
Manding so extensive a view of the sur- 
rounding water scenery. The last rays of 
the setting sun fell on the tall brick chim- 
heys of a handsome building on the Brook- 
lyn side, in full view of the river, and its 
slanting beams penetrating through the 
thick drapery which covered the windows 
of one of the elegantly furnished chambers, 
ent a momentary brightness’ to the pale 
cheeks of a young girl who sat there alone.: 
Her face was partially concealed by one of 

damask window curtains, but the deep 
sobs which every now and then broke forth | 
’ 


























betokened that she had experienced, or 


| was about to experience, some dark and 


heavy sorrow. The bright sun disappear- 
ed, and the calm, holy moon shed its silver 
light over the earth, but still she wept on. 
The twinkling stars came out one by one, 
and gazed with pitying eyes upon the frail 
form of the sorrowing child, yet she lifted 


_not her head from its costly resting place. 


But when after an hour or two of weeping, 
a soft hand was laid upon her shoulder, 
the magic touch thrilled through her quiv- 
ering frame, and she raised her swollen 
eyes with a convulsive movement to the 
face of the intruder. ‘ Grace, dear Grace,’ 
murmured a sweet but suppressed voice, 
‘do not, oh do not grieve thus. Indeed, 
you must not, it will kill our father if he 
knows how this last great trouble affects 
you. Listen, Grace, you are father’s pet, 
his darling, will you break his heart ?— 
Will you add another drop to the bitter 
cup which is already filled tooverflowing ? 
Grace,’ continued the speaker, with an in- 
creasing earnestness, ‘our dear father is 
yet spared to us, and is he not far more 
precious than gold or silver? Cheer up, 
then, my darling sister, and let our beloved 
parent see how nobly we can bear the re- 
verse of fortune.’ 

Thus did Edith Campbell, the high-soul- 
ed, high-spirited girl, the brave elder sis- 
ter, reason with the young being, to whom 
for more than a year, she had been both 
mother and sister ; and not until the stormy 
passion of tears had in some measure sub- 
sided, could she be persuaded to leave her, 
to attend to other domestic duties which 
devolved upon her. But before leaving 
her, she charged her even with tears in her 
eyes, to conceal her grief from their father, 
and to appear cheerful and light-hearted in 
his presence; for the bankrupt merchant 
was already suffering deeply, and but little 
more was wanting to drive him to the very 
verge of insanity. But as regarded her- 
self, was Edith Campbell as totally indif- 
ferent to this change in their circumstances 
as appearances would indicate? Ah! no, 
there was an aching heart beneath that 
calm exterior, and though she performed 








that night as she was always wont to do, 
the same kind offices for her father in her 
usual quiet way, yet the exertions she had 
used to soften the violent grief of her pa- 
rent and sister were too much for her, and 
when she had reached the solitude of her 
own chamber, her pent up spirits found re- 
lief in a hearty gush of tears. Poor Edith! 
she was placed in exceedingly trying cir- 
cumstances, and for a time her faith reeled 
under the blow. 

But little more than a twelvemonth had 
elapsed, since they had laid, with bursting 
hearts, a beloved mother beneath the soft 
turf of the lovely cemetery of Greenwood, 
and now, although this last blow, this 
heavy loss of fortune, was light in compari- 
son with the first bereavement, yet it was 
a hard, hard thing for them all, and Mr. 
Campbell even dared to question the jus- 
tice of Providence, in visiting them in so 
short a space of time, with two such crush- 
ing afflictions. It was then that Edith, 
the generous, unselfish Edith, exerted all 
the winning powers of her nature, to enable 
her father to believe with her, that it was 
all for the best, and that God doeth all 
things well. It was a severe task; for 
Mr. Campbell was not a man who feared 
the Lord, although he was very strict in 
his attention to all outward forms of re- 
ligion, and was considered a very honest 
and upright man. But what religious 
feelings he had ever possessed, were now 
in great danger uf being banished forever 
from his bosom, and it required all Edith’s 
firmness and gentleness, to win her fa- 
ther to bow before this dispensation of 
Providence, and say with a subdued heart, 
‘Thy will be done.’ It was but twenty- 
four hours, since the news of the merchant’s 
failure had spread on wings of fire through- 
out the two cities, and so engrossed had 
Edith been in lessening the sorrow of the 
less calm and patient members of the fami- 
ly, that she had hardly thought of herself, 
until she retired to her chamber to seek 
rest and sleep. 

Upon leaving Grace in the early part of 
the evening, she had proceeded at once to 
the nursery to give a good-night kiss to a 
younger brother and sister, and to see 
that all was arranged for their comfort and 
safety through the night. Then, like a 
ministering angel, she sought her father in 
his library, and endeavored by every means 
in her power, to sooth his troubled brain, 
and lull him into forgetfulness. And well 
did she succeed, for although she was by 
no means her father’s favorite, and had 
never received from him her due share of 
love, yet she ever exerted a visible influence 
over him, and in times of affli¢tion and 
trouble, was far more necessary to him 
than his favorite, Grace. And now, when 
she talked so earnestly and affectionately 
with him, his heart warmed with a new 
love towards his neglectcd child, and he 
felt for the first time how truly miserable 
he should be without her. Edith had left 
her father looking quite calm and compos- 
ed, but now that all necessity for imme- 
diate action was over, her spirits sank at 
once, and she thought seriously for the 
first time of what they were about to lose. 
* This splendid house,’ she said within her- 
self, ‘which has so long been my home, 
and which was the scene of my mother’s 
death, this costly furniture, my piano, my 
harp, all, all must go into the hands of 
these hard-hearted creditors.’ It was a 


bitter thought, but her prayer for strength 
to bear it, was not in vain, and she arose 
from her knees calmer, and more resigned 
to the will of God. 

Before seeking her pillow, she drew 


aside a massive curtain, and looked out 
upon the surrounding scenery. All was 
quiet without, save for the occasional 
rumbling of some gilded coach, bearing to 
their homes the gay votaries of pleasure, 
after an evening spent at the crowded 
opera, or some other place of amusement 
equally crowded. Scarcely a light was to 
be seen, and the soft moonlight, falling on 
the still and placid river, lent new beauty 
to the scene. Beyond, Edith beheld the 
dark outline of the neighboring city, and 
oh! how her heart warmed as she thought 
of one dear being, who daily labored for 
her in the very centre of that great empori- 
um, and who, even now, might be toiling, 
and gaining knowledge of his profession 
by the midnight lamp. She wondered if 
the change in their fortunes would make 
any difference in his love for her; but she 
scorned the thought in a moment, deeming 
it unworthy of the noble, talented, but as 
yet comparatively unknown lawyer, who 
had succeeded in gaining her warmest af- 
fections. She knew that he loved her, not 
for the handsome sum which would have 
been hers upon her marriage, but for her- 
self alone, and although heretofore her fa- 
ther had looked down upon the young man 
with scorn, and deemed him an unfit part- 
ner for his daughter, yet now she hoped 
and believed that he could make no oppo- 
sition to their wishe’, and that thus this 
event so trying at first, might prove a great 
blessing to Arthur and herself at least.— 
Sweet, trusting spirit, thou art ever ready 
to look upon the bright side, and shadows 
flee from thy presence like clouds before a 
sunbeam. Be ever thus hoping and be- 
lieving, and thy faith cannot but meet its 
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WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—15. 
HENRY KNOX. 


Henry Knox was born in Boston, July, 
1750. He received his education in some 
of the best schools in the town. At an 
early age he opened a book store, and did 
a good business till the Revolution. He 
early evinced his military taste, and at 
eighteen was chosen an officer in a company 
of grenadiers, composed of Boston youths, - 
and distinquished for its severe and tho- 
rough discipline. When from every hill- 
side and valley the hardy sons of toil came 
thronging by thousands, to avenge the 
blood shed at Lexington and Cencord, 
Knox hastened to join them. Taking bis 
young wife with him, who sewed his sword 
into her mantle to escape detection, he sal- 
lied forth a soldier of fortune. Only 
twenty-five years of age, he drew his sword 
behind the entrenchments of Bunker’s Hill, 
and saw with delight the veteran thousands 
of England swept back before the hardy 
sons of his native soil. ** Pure in his pa- 
triotism, unswerving in his integrity, and 
of noble self-devotion, he rises steady and 
strong, till he stands one of the chief pil- 
lars of American liberty.” 

Washington saw with his penetrating 
glance, the strength and energy of the 
youth, who asked for permission to bring 
artillery across the country from Canada, 
and cheerfully gave his consent. The 
difficulties with which Knox had; to con- 
tend, can scarcely be imagined, yet still he 
accomplished it, and at length dragged 
triumphantly into camp, the guns which 
soon bristled on, Doxchester Heights, and: 





before which, the. British were forced ta. re~ 
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tire. Asa reward for this, he was placed, 
young as he was, over the artillery. There 
were many competitors for the post, but 
Knox had bravely earned it, and it could 
not be refusedhim. These guns he never 
left, till success smiled upon our efforts. 

At Trenton his voice was heard above 
the storm, and at Princetown his guns sent 
havoc through the English regiments, and 
at Brandywine and Jamestown served 
with terrible effect. But at Monmouth he 
showed the greatest skill and energy; 
dragging his cannon over the most sandy 
roads, and through the hottest sun, he 
furmed a line of battle, and opened his fire 
with fearful precision upon the English 
ranks, and with such skill and rapidity did 
he work his heavy pieces, that the British 
officers were amazed, and could not restrain 
their admiration. The time and the increas- 
ing danger called for immence effort, and 
thinking nothing of his own comfort or his 
own health, he cheerfully exerted it, though 
his constitution received a shock of great 
severity, under the exhausting toil of that 
burning day. Last of all he trained his 
pieces on the enemy’s works at Yorktown. 
and his practice did not suffer side by side 
with that of the French artillerists. He 
was selected as one of the Commissioners 
to adjust the terms of peace, and afterwards, 
when Washington formed his cabinet, was 
chosen Secretary of War, which situation 
he filled for eleven years. 

At length he retired from public life, and 
removed to Maine, on a tract of land which 
he owned, of thirty miles square. He was 
frequently elected member of the Legisla- 
ture, and Council of the State, which was 
then composed of both Massachusetts and 
Maine. In 1798, when war was expected 
with France, he was selected as one of the 
chief commanders. He died at Thomaston, 
October 25, 1806, aged fifty-six years. He 
was ill but a short time, and from perfect 
health was hurried by a severe and sudden 
internal inflammation into his grave.— 
General Knox was a strong man, and an 
officer of tried abilities, and as the friend 
of Washington, one who never left his side 
through all that gloomy period, and stood 
by him firmly in every trial. No vascilla- 
tion of purpose was ever seen in him; no 
low ambition or selfish schemes for his own 
aggrandizement. Loving his country and 
Washington so devotedly, he ever stands 
before the world as the collected warrior, 
the devoted patriot, and the noble man.— 
He was very dear to Washington, and the 
two were never separated for any length of 
time, until the former went to Mount Ver- 
non, after his public career was over. ‘As 
Knox stood, a strong, high-souled youth, 
on the summit of Bunker Hill, so he stood 
amid all the corruptions of a camp, and the 
factions of selfish men.” He died as he 
had lived, an incorruptible patriot, and 
needs no brighter immortality, than to be 
called the friend of Washington. 

EsTELLE. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 
No. I. 

How pleasant to say a short good-bye 
to our studies, and start on our journey. 
Soon we find ourselves on the wharf, pick 
our way through the busy crowd, and step 
on board the good steamer which is to bear 
us on our homeward way. 

The bell rings—the huge cables are cast 
from their fastenings—the engine begins 
its pondercuts stroke, and now we are suil- 
ing down the nuble river. We will just 
glance at the people who are sitting on 
deck. How many sit in perfect silence, 
looking just as if they cared for nobody 
save themselves. ‘They have no pleasant 
word, no friendly look, nor sunny smile to 
bestow on some fellow passenger. Indeed, 
the bright sunlight that flashes on the clear 
blue waves, as well as the scenery of the 
varied landscapes that skirt the river, is by 
them unnoticed. There they remain, si- 
lent and gloomy, looking as solemn as if 
the government of empire, with its crush- 
ing weight of care, was resting on their 
shoulders. 

O, if those who journey together would 
speak pleasant words one to another, how 
many kindly feelings might be awakened, 
how many opportunities for doing good 
afforded ! 

I will sketch briefly a single incident of 





my journey. Seated in an arm chair was 
a very aged man. In his hand was a staff, 
and on his hand was resting his head, 
whose hairs were white as the driven snows. 
He was in the one hundredth year of his 
age. He had seen the snows of a hundred 
winters whiten the earth, and had experi- 
enced the heat of ninety-nine summers.— 
His long life had been a life of toil and 
self-denial in the christiau ministry. 

Seating myself in a vacant chair by his 
side, I addressed him. ‘ You have lived 
many years, and you must have seen very 
many changes during your life time.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ but I was not think- 
ing of that.’ 

‘ What then was it of which you were 
thinking ?” 

*O,’ said he, ‘I was thinking how much 
need there is of religious instruction in our 
common schools.’ 

‘I see then that you take an interest in 
schools.’ 

*O yes, I feel greater interest in them 
now that I am older, than ever before.’ 

Then I told him where I was going, and 
how I should meet children, and perhaps 
tell them of the interview with him. I 
asked him if he would send some word or 
message which I could carry to children 
dwelling among those distant hills. 

* O, I have a great many things,’ he said, 
‘a great many things to say.’ 

Then leaning his head upon his staff, he 
remained silent. Already I thought he 
had forgotten the subject. But soon he 
raised his head and said, ‘ Tell them “ Re- 
member now thy Creator, in the days of 
thy youth.” ’ 

After a pause he resumed with greater 
earnestness, and his aged eye kindled with 
the fire of earlier years as he continued : 
‘Tell them from me, that the world must 
be converted to God, and that they have a 
part to do in this work. Let children feel 
that the cause of Christ has a claim on 
them. Thus will they be ready to labor 
in his service.’ 

The old man ceased, but not till many 
had gathered around to hear the words 
that fell from his lips. The boat arrived 
at the landing where he was to leave us. 
We watcked with trembling interest his 
steps as he walked over the narrow plank 
that extended from the boat to the wharf, 
and gazed long and earnestly on his reced- 
ing form. We shall remember his aged 
and venerable appearance, and love to tell 
of his earnest and kindling look as he 
dwelt with wondrous power on a theme 
near and dear to his heart. He seems to 
us a relic of a former generation. He alone 
is left of all with whom his earlier years 
were spent. He lives, and by ceaseless 
efforts to do good, presents us a bright ex- 
ample of a well spent life, and a happy old 
age. W. H. K. 

Tamworth, August 1. 











Morality. 
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STORIES FROM THE GERMAN, BY 
KRUMMACHER. 


ADAM AND THE CHERUB OF PARADISE. 


As Abel lay in his blood, and Adam 
stood near and wept, there came to him a 
cherub of Paradise. In silence, but with 
earnest gaze, he placed himself before the 
father of our race. Adam raised his head 
and inquired,— 

“Is this a picture of the race that will 
descend from me? And will ever again 
brother's blood, shed by a brother’s hand, 
stain the earth?” 

** Yes, even as thou hast said,” was the 
reply. 

“Ah! with what name will they desig- 
nate the terrible deed ?” 

A tear was in his eye, as the celestial 
visitant responded, ** War.” 

** Alas, why must the guiltless fall by 
the hands of the guilty ?” 

The cherub made no reply. 

Adam continued his lamentation, and 
asked, ‘* What is there in my grief that 
now remains to me on this blood-stained 
earth ?” 

The cherub answered, “‘ A look heaven- 
ward”’—then vanished from sight. 

But Adam remained motionless till after 
the going down of the sun. Then as the 
stars peered forth, he stretched out his 
arms towards Orion and the Waif, and 











gateway of heaven, why are ye wandering 
so silently in yourcourse? If mortals may 
hear the sound of your voice, O speak of 
the land that lies beyond you, and of Abel 
whom we loved.” 

It was silent all around him, and he 
threw himself on his face and worshipped. 
Then was whispered into his soul the gra- 
cious words, ‘** Lo, Abel thy son, lives !” 


DEATH AND SLEEP. 


Locked in brotherly embrace, the angel 
of Sleep and the angel of Death, wandered 
upon the earth. It was at eventide. They 
reclined upon a hill which overlooked the 
dwellings of men. A quiet stillness reign- 
ed around them, broken only by the chime 
of the distant vesper bell. 

As night came on, the angel of Sleep 
arose from the moss-covered hill-side, and 
scattered with a gentle hand the invisible 
seeds of slumber. The evening wind bore 
them to the silent abodes of weary humani- 
ty. Soon the sick forgot their pains, the 
mourner his griefs, and the poor man _ his 
cares. Every eye closed itself in slumber. 

When the angel had finished his benefi- 
cent work, he sought the side of his com- 
panion. ‘“ As the morning light returns,” 
cried he with innocent joy, ‘‘men will 
praise me as their friend and benefactor. 
How joyful the task thus unseen and si- 
lently to do good! How beautiful is our 
vocation !” , 

But the Death angel turned toward him 
a sorrowful look, while a tear, such as im- 
mortals weep, stood in his large dark eye. 
** Alas!’ he said, “‘I cannot, like you, re- 
ceive the gratitude of men. The world 
calls me its enemy, and the destroyer of its 


joys.” 


‘“‘ Brother,” replied the angel of Sleep, 
‘brother, will not the righteous, as they 
awake on the resurrection morn, recognize 
in thee their friend and benefactor? And 
are we not brothers, the servants of the 
same heavenly Father?” 

When he had uttered those words, the 
eye of his companion beamed brightly 
again, and the two angels clasped each 
other in a tender fraternal embrace. 

7. eB. 
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THE SABBATH-SCHOOL CONCERT. 
A STORY FOR ISABELLE. 

Little Belle—do you always sit still when 
you attend church? Ah! you need not 
blush so, because you cannot say yes, or 
hang down your head, till your conscious 
eyes are hidden by your light curls. No 
one believes those active little limbs could 
be kept in one position for an hour and a 
half at a time, even for fear of pulled ears, 
or an hour of solitude up stairs, after you 
get home. 

I can pity you. I know how hard it is 
to keep those little fingers from braiding 
up auntie’s fringes, or pulling roses to 
pieces, or those eyes fixed on the minister 
solong. Shall I tell you what happened 
to me once, when I was a little restless 
child like you? 

There was a five o’clock meeting—the 
Sabbath-school Concert—in the school- 
house, and one evening I was permitted to 
attend ‘it alone, on condition that I should 
sit alone, or at least, with no little girl of 
my age, for 1 had often been reproved for 
laughing and whispering in meeting. 

I must tell you how the school-house 
was constructed, or you will hardly under- 
stand my story. There were desks with 
lids, and I sat in a seat where there was 
but one outlet, the other end being against 
the wall. Ihoped no one would come to 
sit with me, but by and by a large, fleshy 
old lady, came in and took a seat beside 
me, entirely filling up that end. 

So there was nothing for me but to sit 
still, being thus fenced in; and I did sit 
still for perhaps five minutes, but being of 
a restless turn, and not fond of idleness, I 
began to count the colors of her shawl, as 
she sat with her back half turned. This 
occupied me for afew moments, and when 
I was tired of it, I began opening and shut- 
ting the lid of the desk before me. I was 
so very careful not to make a noise, that 
at first she did not notice me, but letting 
the lid fall carelessly, I made a noise, and 
she turned and told me to let it alone, and 
then resumed her former position. 

















cried aloud, “ Ye bright sentinels at the 


For another five minutes I was still, and 





then softly lifting the lid, placed my fingers 
under it, so that it rested on them. She 
either heard me, or got tired of sitting in 
one position, and turning, placed her hy 
elbow on the lid, and leaned her head on 
her hand. 

My poor fingers! there they were under 
the lid, half crushed by the weight of her 
capacious head. 1 dared not ask her to 
move, for had she not just told me to Jet 
the desk alone? To pull them out was 
not to be thought of, for the falling of the 
lid would make a noise, and it would hurt 
me about as much. So I suffered on in 
silence, the rest of the evening, for she 
never moved, not even to rise at the lasts 
prayer. Never did a sermon seem g0 jp. 
terminably long. And when I was at last 
released from my “durance vile” how 
thankful I was as I rubbed my blue-look- 
ing, half numb fingers, on my way home, 
My dear Belle, never play in meeting, 
or if you do, do not put your fingers under 
the lid.of a desk, when a great fat woman 
is sitting close beside you. 

AGNES GaRLanp. 








Nursery. 
CATCHING A BUTTERFLY. 


A PARABLE FROM THE GERMAN, 








It was early on a summer morning, that 
little William went running into his fath- 
er’s garden, to gather a nosegay of pinks 
and stocks from his own flowerbed, as 4 
present to his mother ; for it was her birth- 
day. : 
Just as he came into the garden, he 
caught sight of a beautiful butterfly, which 
was settling first on one plant and then 
on another. His mother’s flowers were 
soon forgotten, in the boy’s eagerness to 
catch the butterfly. 

At first he followed it with light steps, 
and in a stooping posture, that he might 
come upon it unperceived. But his long- 
ing increased with every step, and the fur- 
ther it flew away, the more beautiful the 
colur of its wings appeared. At last it 
flew to a little fruit-tree, which was just 
in bloom, and settled there. This tree 
was close to William’s flower-bed, and the 
tree itself had been given him by his father. 
For this reason he was very fond of it, as 
well as because it was so small and had so 
beautiful a head. 

But as soon as he saw the butterfly rest- 
ing on the bloom, he rushed quickly to- 
wards it, and struck it so violently with 
his hat, that all the blossoms fell off the 
tree, and two branches were broken. 

The boy looked down in dismay at the 
branches which had fallen at his feet, and 
then discovered that he had trampled down 
all his hyacinths, and pinks and stocks, and 
that the butterfly lay dead and shattered 
on the ground. 

And William had to return to the house 
crying, and in great trouble, without either 
butterfly or flowers—a picture of youthful 
gayety which runs eagerly after every plea- 
sure. 











Religion. 








HEARTY REJOICING. 


Dark and dreary as this world is, there 
is joy to be had in it. The apostle com- 
mands us to rejoice. ‘Rejoice iu the 
Lord, and again [ say rejoice.” So that 
we may not only rejoice, but we may 
heartily rejoice. 

We are never called upon to do anything 
that is not reasonable. . Our service is 4 
reasonable service, our rejoicing is a rea- 
sonable rejoicing. There are many reasons 
why we should rejoice. Let us consider 4 
few of them. 

I. God reigns. His dominion extends 
over the whole creation. Nothing cal 
take place without his permission. 
the events of the moral as well as of the 
physical world are under his control. Dan- 
gers may threaten the country and the 
church, Satan may rage, great calamities 
may seem to impend, but God's providence 
controls them all. 

His reign is a wise and just reign.— 
Every thing will be done just right.— 
What a theme for joy is it, that the govern- 
ment of all things is in such hands! Re 
joice, for the Lord God omnipotent reiga- 
eth. All our interests, everything that 
concerns us or can in any way affect U8, 
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are presided over by Him, and ordered ac- 
cording to his will. °* : 

[I]. Christ has died; he has made atone- 
ment for sin. He has wrought out a per- 
fect righteousness wherewith we may be 
clothed before God. He has offered a free 
pardon and eternal life to every penitent 
sinner. Surely here is cause for rejoicing, 
and for hearty rejoicing. The curse of sin 
removed, the peace of God restored to the 
soul, the incorruptable inheritance render- 
ed secure! What more joyful announce- 
ment can be made than that the blood of 
Christ cleanseth from all sin! 

[IJ. All things are ours. Large pos- 
sessions are regarded as legitimate causes 
of joy- The farmer rejoices in his extensive 
felds, the merchant in his well-filled ware- 
houses, the student in stores of knowledge. 
But the Christian has all things richly to 
enjoy. The whole universe is at his com- 
mand. No good thing will be withheld 
from them that walk uprightly. All things 
are yours. Well may the Christian rejoice 
in view of his possessions. 

IV. Heaven is just at hand, a large 
portion of our journey to the better land 
has been traversed. It will not be long 
before we shall walk the golden streets of 
the New Jerusalem, and gaze upon the un- 
veiled glories of the Szvior’s face. The 
wayfarer rejoices when be draws near his 
home. His heart leaps up when he sees 
the blue hills near which are those loved 
ones Who are waiting to welcome him.— 
Should we not rejoice that we are near 
home, our glorious eternal home, where 
friends are waiting to welcome us, and 
where sin and sorrow are unknown? 

Not without reason, then, does the apos- 
tle call on us to rejoice, and repeat the 
call. A Christian ought to be joyful — 
Higher causes of joy than those above 
mentioned it has not entered the human 
mind to conceive.—[ N. Y. Obs. 
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HONOR THY MOTHER. 


‘Come on, boys! come on, boys!’ shout- 
ed Harry B., to a yroup of his playmates. 

‘Where! where?’ 

‘Let’s go down to the river and have a 
good scate; L'il show you how to cut your 

B names scientifically.’ 

‘Yes, come on! let’s go! let’s go!” an- 
awered they. 

‘Where are you going, Millard?’ 

‘lam going home.’ 

‘Come on, don’t back out.’ 

‘Idare not go without the consent of 
my mother.’ 

‘Coward! coward! coward!’ cried the 
boys. 

‘I would not be such a child, as to ask 
my mother to permit me to go where I 
wanted to.’ 

‘Iam not a coward,’ replied Millard, his 
eye flashing, and his manly form erect; 
‘I'm not acuward! 1 promised my moth- 
er 1 would not yo where there was danger, 
— first ovtaining permission from 

er.’ 

‘He is right,’ said George. ‘I am go- 
ing with him to ask my mother, also.’ 

* You can wait, or gu on, as you choose,’ 
said Millard; ‘1 am going immediately, 
and if she consent, I'll juin yon;’ and he 
turned on his heel, and walked off with 
George. 

‘Let them go,’ cried Harvey; ‘ they’re 
the milk-sops, we’re the braves!’ and he 
~s towards the river, followed by all the 

ys. ° 

It was early in the spring, and the sun 
was thawing the. ice very fast, which made 
it dangerous tu go on it; and for that rea- 
son Millard would not yo. 

Harvey was a bad boy; he respected 
neither father nor mother ; he prided him- 
‘elf on his manliness, smuked cigars, and 
Was coming on very fast. 

Millard respected his mother, obeyed 
her in all things, loved all his playmates, 
and feared God. 

How many Millards and Harveys, I won- 

» there are who read this paper every 
Week? I think not many Harveys. 

Dear boys, do you always obey your 
mother? Do you respect her? If I were 
‘say you did not love her, you would be 
very much shocked, would you not? Well, 
You must prove your love by obeying her 

ways. As soon as a boy thinks he is 
to old to obey his mother, scorns her 


counsels, smokes cigars, runs with fire 
companies, stands at corners making re- 
marks on all who pass, then it is all up 
with him. I would not think much of him, 
but pity him, and think of his poor moth- 
er, his wasted youth and unhappy old age. 
Many a ruined man looks back to the time 
when he first disobeyed his mother, when 
he was tempted to do wrong, as the step- 
ping-stone to all his misery. If you have 
the moral courage, you will never fear to 
be called a coward. The real coward is 
he who disobeys his mother from fear of 
ridicule.—[ Phil. Sun. 


MY LITTLE MINNIE. 

And so you never knew my little Min- 
nie? and you never felt her chubby arms 
twined lovingly about your neck, or her 
rose-bud lips pressing a soft warm kiss up- 
on your tired brow? 

And did you never, never listen to the 
bird-like carol of her childish laugh, as it 
came swelling -up from a little heart so 
full of joyous life, that it could not keep 
pent within her dancing body—or glance 
into those beaming eyes, that told you all 
her busy brain had ever dreamed of—or 
see her fair young brow shaded by its 
chestnut curls ? 

Then, if you never did, you cannot know 
how sad I felt, when the sweet child grew 
to be above a plaything—I could not bear 
to think that the ugly cares of life, should 
ever plant « wrinkle on that youthful brow, 
or bring heart tears to those sparkling 
eyes. 

But so it was. The soft winds and the 
sweet zephyrs of many a summer fanned 
her brow, and the chilling blasts of many 
an autumn fluttered among her ringlets, 
and then, I felt within my soul, she was 
no longer Jittle Minnie— nor was she mine 
longer, for the bud had blossomed, and the 
heart had grown to be anothers. So I 
could not help it if the warm gushing tears 
would start into my eyes, as the image of 
my Minnie as she used tuo be, stole over 
my memory—I knew when I last said 
adieu, that Minnie, my little Minnie, was 
Minnie no more—and so it proved, for 
when next I sought to twine my finger, as 
of old, in her waving curls, the silver 
threads were glistening there, and when 
I gazed into those laughing orbs of other 
days, the old light had faded, and the 
roguish smile was gone forever. 

GERTRUDE. 











Henevolence. 
HARRY’S WORK-BOX, 


Harry is a dear little cousin of mine, 
who is naturally very industrious and in- 
genious. Lately he received as a birth- 
day present, a complete set of carpenter 
tools. Svon after, he was one evening at 
a missionary meeting, where a gentleman 
spoke to the children and asked them to 
do all that they could to help to send mis- 
sionaries to teach the poor heathen. Harry 
listened very attentively. 

Next morning I was sewing with my 
work-box beside me, when Harry came to 
me and said. ‘Cousin Violet, do you 
think I could make a wooden work-box 
like yours?”’ ‘* Perhaps you might, Har- 
ry, if you took pains,” said I; ‘* but why 
do you wish to make one?” “I would 
sell it, and send the money to the mission- 
aries,’ said Harry, his eyes sparkling with 
eagerness. 

So a piece of nice cedar was procured, 
and Harry set to work. It was a more 
difficult thing than he had thought, to 
shape the box nicely, and to make all the 
little pieces of wood fit neatly into the 
grooves; and often he was tempted to 
grow impatient, and to give up in despair. 
But then he remembered how much the 
missionaries wanted the money, so he 
went steadily on, and devoted all his play- 
hours to the box till it was finished. When 
done, it was not quite so nice as mine, 
which had been made by more experienc- 
ed hands, but on the whole it was very 
creditable for so young a workman. 

It was placed for exhibition on his mam- 
ma’s drawing-room table, and a lady visi- 
tor purchased it not long after. You 
would have been as much pleased as Harry 
was, if you could have seen his joyous face, 
when he folded his dollar-bill neatly in an 
envelope, and sent it away. Cannot you 
learn something by his example? If you 

















have no money to give for the heathen, 





can you not devote part of your play-hours 
to earning some ? 





THE LAD’S FIVE LOAVES. 


Jesus Christ was once preaching in a 
desert place, and a great many came to 
hear him, and he cured the sick, and com- 
forted the sorrowful, and was very kind 
and compassionate to all. As they came 
a long way, and it was nearly night, he 
did not like them to go home hungry, and 
he asked his disciples if there was no bread 
to give them. They said there was not, 
and that it would cost a great deal to feed 
such a multitude, for there were four or 
five thousand. Andrew then spoke of a 
little lad there was in the crowd, who had 
in his basket five barley loaves and two 
small fishes; but what were they among 
so many? Jesus told them to ask the peo- 
ple to sit down on the grass, and they did. 
He then took the five barley loaves, and 
blessed and brake them. Everybody ate, 
and twelve baskets full were left, so that 
the boy was no loser by giving his little 
all to Jesus Christ; he still had enough 
and to spare. How naturally might he 
have said, ‘ My little barley loaves will 
do no guod, if such a great company as 
this is to be fed.” But Jesus taught the 
beautiful lesson that none need shrink 
from giving to him on account of the small- 
ness of the gift, provided it be all they have 
to give; for his blessing can make the 
smallest means and the humblest instru- 
ments do a great work. A penny, or a 
tract, or a little barley loaf, directed by his 
hand, may lead some soul to heaven! 








Natural History. 
ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


A great many anecdotes has been told 
of dogs, from Ulysses’ faithful brute, who, 
although his master was away twenty 
years, fighting the Trojans and wandering 
about the world, did not forget him, but 
kept one glad wag of affection in his old 
tail for his return, and after it dropped 
dead, down to the “‘ Neptunes” and “* Ne- 
ros,”’ the ** Lions” and ** Carlos” of which 
we all know; but we once heard of two 
which we think very few, if any of you can 
have heard. 

A gentleman had a little terrier dog, (a 
Scotch terrier we think,) of whom the fa-' 
mily were very fond, but who had never 
done anything more wonderful than now 
and then to killa rat, or worry the poor 
cat, till her tail swelled up almost as big 
as her body, or lie by the fire‘and bark in 
his dreams—till one bitter cold day in Jan- 
uary, when snow-drifts, as high as little 
boys’ heads, were piled all about, and tie 
fierce north wind was blowing his icy 
breath into every crack and cranny of the 
house. It was just after breakfast, and 
the family had gone to their various duties, 
leaving “‘ doggy” alone, lying by the fire, 
in the dining-room, when one of the ser- 
vants hearing a noise, as of something fal- 
ling, and knowing that.nobody was in 
there, went to the door to see what it 
could be. 

What do you think it was? Why, the 
fire had gone down, and the dog, begin- 
ning to feel cold, had gone to the pile of 
wood in the chimney-place, (just as he had 
seen the folks do,) pulled down one of the 
sticks, and, when the servant opened the 
door, he was actually trying to put it on 
the fire with his paws and mouth. 

Another gentleman, a friend of ours, had 
three dogs, two tolerable big ones and a 
little one. The big dogs he had had seve- 
ral years, but the little one had been bought 
only a few months before the time I am 








the one that put the wood on the fire, only 
more mischievous. 

About half a mile from our friend’s 
house there was a mill, and the miller kept 
a large mastiff dog, who had always been 
very quiet and peaceable, until just about 
the time this little terrier came into the 
neighborhood, when there began a succes- 
sion of battles between the mastiff and our 
friend’s two big dogs. These battles be- 
came so frequent and so fierce, that they 
attracted the serious attention of both the 
miller and our friend. What could it be 
that had made of these dogs such sudden 
and bitter enemies? Nobody could tell. 
But the poor creatures were never without 








a lame leg, a torn ear or sore eye; for as 


telling of, was a terrier dog too, very like | 





soon as the wounds of one battle got well, 
and often before, there would be another, 
even more bloody than the last, until our 
friend made up his mind that he must 
either shoot his dogs or give them away to 
somebody that lived farther from the mill. 

One bright morning while things were 
in this condition, the miller was leaning 
out over the half-door of the second story 
of the mill, when he noticed our friend’s 
little terrier trotting down the road, with 
his ears and tail set up very gaily. He 
thought it queer that the little fellow should 
be so far away from home alone—so, with- 
out exactly knowing that he did so, he 
watched him. He came running along, 
first on three legs, then on four—in that 
funny way that little dogs do, sometimes, 
you know—right down to where the mil- 
ler’s dog was lying stretched at full length 
in the sun. 

The miller’s dog took no notice of him 
at first, but kept lazily blinking his eyes, 
and now and then shaking a saucy fly off 
his side; but the little dog began to walk 
around and around him, apparently saying 
something (in dog-talk) to him which 
seemed to make him uncomfortable, and 
to gradually rouse him up and make him 
angry, for he stuck up his tail and bristles, 
and began to walk around too, growling 
and looking very ferocious. This seemed 
to be all the little fellow wanted, for he 
trotted offup the road, leaving the other to 
growl to himself. The miller then went 
to his work, forgetting all about the mat- 
ter until some ten minutes afterwards, 
when, chancing to look out the door, what 
should he see but the little terrier, followed 
by the two big dogs of our friend, running 
toward the mill, and looking as though 
they were a good deal excited about some- 
thing. F 

Thinking it possible that the trouble 
between his own and neighbor's dogs might 
now be explained, he went to the door and 
carefully watched the movements of the 
animals. 

Our friend’s two big dogs followed the 
little one until they came just opposite the 
mill, when they stopped in the road, bristl- 
ed up their backs, and began to walk 
round and round after each other, snarling 
and looking dreadfully savage, while the 
little terrier went over to the miller’s dog, 
who had already begun to put on his fierce 
looks, and entered into a growling conver- 
sation with him, which grew more and 
more violent, till the two parties got near- 
er and nearer, and finally pounced upon 
each other, and began a most terrific fight. 
As soon as this was done, the little terrier 
coolly seated himself in the sun by the 
mill, to ‘* see it out.” 

The secret was out at last, as was prov- 
ed afterwards, when they came to watch 
the dogs, through just such another affair. 
The little terrier had been playing the part 
of mischeif- maker between his master’s and 
the miller’s dogs, just for the pleasure of 
seing them fight. He had gone down to 
the miller’s dog, and told him (probably) 
that our friend’s dogs had said that his tail 
was not so long as theirs, nor (consequent- 
ly) his coat so fashionable, nor were his 
manners so elzgant; neither (being only a 
miller’s dog) was his position in society so 
distinguished as theirs, nor was he alto- 
gether so well-bred and gentlemanly a dog 
as either of themselves. This, of course, 
would make any miller’s dog, who was so 
foolish as to be sensitive about such mat- 
ters, very angry ; but a sober-minded, cool- 
headed miller’s dog, would have first, be- 
fore getting angry, tried to find out whe- 
ther all these things were true; if so, he 
would have ever after treated our friend’s 
two dogs with the silent contempt they 
deserved. But it seems this miller’s dog 
ot which we are speaking, was not a ‘so- 
ber-minded, cool-headed miller’s dog,” for 
he at once, apparently, got very angry, and 
turned about, and suid a great many in- 
sulting things ,of our friend’s two dogs, 
which the little terrier very carefully re- 
membered, and trotted back and repeated, 
with some nice little additions of his own, 
(which he made up on his way,) to them. 
Whereupon they, too, (without thinking 
whether this little trickstering ‘* Iago” of a 
terrier was not imposing upon them,) ap- 
pear to have immediately declared their 
intention of chastising the insolence of this 
low-bred miller’s dog; which intention we 
suppose the little terrier ingeniously ap- 
plauded, so that they allowed him to lead 
them off by their noses, as it were, to the 
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mill, where they got into a fight, and got 
sorely bitten by the miller’s dog, (who was 
bigger than they, and had a much longer 
tail) and thoroughly drenched by cold wa- 
ter by the miller himself, as did also the 
miller’s dog—just as they all deserved, for 
being so silly and foolish as to take every- 
thing for truth that alittle gossipping busy- 
body of a terrier told them. 

Is there not a moral somewhere in all 
this ?— [ Little Pilgrim. 


Gritorial 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Rockport, Mass., Feb. 4, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, sir—Your paper we all like very 
much, and do not like to have it stop. Enclos- 
ed I send you one dollar for the coming year. 
Yours, EsizaspetoH B. Marcuent. 


North Brookfield, Mass., July 31, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, sir—Some of our worldly wise 
friends have from time to time suggested, that 
there were other papers which ‘come cheaper,’ 
but I could not bring myself to think I could 
part with such a MOTHER’S ASSISTANT as the 
Youth’s Companion. Yours in haste, 

Mrs. J. E. Jenxs. 








VISIT TO MARSHFIELD. 


In giving our young readers an account of 
matters and things of interest in and around 
Boston, we must not omit to speak of Marshfield, 
that lies thirty miles to the south-east of the 
metropolis. 

From the window from which we look in the 
south-east part of the town, we have a distinct 
view of the hills of Plymouth, of the village of 
Duxbury, of hundreds of acres of salt marsh, 
from which the town received its name, and be- 
yond, the nice hard Duxbury beach, on which 
one can ride seven miles to what is termed the 
Gurset, on which is stationed the Plymouth 
light for the guide of sailors. 

‘The farm adjoining the one from which we 
write, was owned and occupied for about a 
quarter ofa century, by Danien WexssTeR.— 
The outlands have been sold, but the mansion 
house, with the garden and orchards, the fine 
shade trees, and numerous out buildings, the 
library, and the rooms in which the great man 
lately conversed, studied, ate, drank, slept, and 
finally lay down to the sleep of death, remain 
just ashe left them. A person familiar with 
the spot may perceive that the trees that abound 
around the buildings, amounting in places to 
forests, have grown larger and more beautiful. 
And then he perceives far fewer cattle, and of 
domestic animals generally. 

Just north of the house is a tiny, crescent 
shaped pond, on which Mr. Webster’s large 
flock of geese might usually be seen sailing.— 
Beyond the pond, or about a quarter of a mile 
from the house, is the oldest burial-ground in 
the town, situated on a hill of moderate height. 
The yard contains one or two acres. Here was 
buried Gov. Jos'xh Winslow, who was a son of 
Gov. Edwaid Winslow, who came to these 
shores in the May Flower. The old Winslow 
Howse, of one hundred and fifty years standing, 
which was owned and occupied by him, is still 
in a pretty good state of preservation, not far 
off. This summer a private school is kept in it, 
where little boys and girls learn to lisp A BC. 
Another old Puritan who sleeps in this ground 
is Peregrine White, who was the first white 
child born on these shores. Here also lies bu- 
ried the remains of Danie WessTer, in a 
tomb beside kindred dust. Sucha fact teaches 
that no talent or acquirements exempts a man 
from the hand of death, that comes alike to all. 

In the centre of this burial-ground stood for- 
merly the first rude church that was ever built 
in the town, more than two hundred years since. 
It was a custom in that day to build churches 
on moderate sized hills. It is difficult to say 
from what the custom arose. 

It is not epsy to describe Marshfield to the 
young reader. If we had the power, we should 
prefer to carry our readers tothe place. We 
would first alight at Mr. Webster’s, and take a 
look at the big elm that shades the house, and 
that is so much admired. Then we would go 
into the garden, and passing through it, go 
through alittle grove full of birds and squirrels, 
to the summer-house. We would next go into 
the house, and under the guidance of the man 
who has charge of it, would enter the chamber 
where the great man died, and then would pass 
through his Jibrary, and handle some of the six 
thousand books that he studied. After that we 
would examine some of the rich pictures of Mr. 
W., of Lord Ashburton, of Mrs. Webster, and 
other persons of distinction, that grace the li- 
brary and parlor walls. 

Afterwards we would visit the neighboring 
+.’ ground, and thence would pass a mile 
tustward to the sea-side, being careful to look 
at the old Winslow House as we went. A run 
on the seven miles beach might end the sight- 
seeing at Marshfield. F. 

[fn the Compnnion of March 8 and 15, 1855, 
will be seen Pictures of Mr.Webster's Mansion, 
and of the Winslow House.] 
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SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A LOST CHILD. 


On Saturday, the 7th of July, a child of Henry 
Nicholson, residing about two miles north of 
Rockway, went into the woods with an older 
brother to hunt the cows. The boy was only 
about five years old, and by some means got 
separated from his brother, who came home 
without him. The mother then started in 
search of him, but he could not be found. On 
Sunday, the parents, aided by a few neighbors, 
searched in vain, and in the afternoon, some 
seventy persons turned out to scour the woods, 
but they found no trace of him. On Monday, 
probably over one hundred persons were search- 
ing the woods in all directions, and on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, it is said that two hundred 
were searching, but without discovering him. 
On Thursday morning a young man from Den- 
mark Forge concluded he would search, and 
accordingly went from his house to Beach Glen, 
directly across the mountain, which overlooks 
the Glen. On the top of a mountain, lying on 
a rock, he found the child alive and bright, but 
very thirsty and hungry. He had lived on ber- 
ries, and told his discoverer that he was “ look- 
ing for the red cow, and had not found her yet.” 
Being very timid, it is supposed that he had 
heard the calls of the men looking for him, and 
had hid himself, for they went several times 
through the mountain where he was found.— 
For the same reason he had not dared to ap- 
proach the houses at the Glen, which were in 
sight. When found he had given up hope of 
finding his way home. He had been without 
food from Saturday noon until the next Thurs- 
day forenoon, about five days, except the ber- 
ries he picked in the woods. During that time 
he had not had a single drop of water. The 
little fellow was disinclined to tell his adven- 
tures, but called loudly for bread and water, 
which were given him sparingly at first. The 
boy is now as well as ever.—|WVewark Daily 
Advertiser. 
——————. 


THE SOUL’S PROGRESS. 


There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing 
and triumphant consideration in religion, than 
this: Of the perpetual progress which the soul 
makes toward the perfection of its nature with- 
out ever arriving at a period init. To look 
upon the soul as going from strength to strength 
—to consider that she is to shine forever with 
new accessions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity—that she will be still adding virtue to 
virtue, and knowledge to knowledge—carries 
in it something wonderfully agreeable to that 
ambition which is natural to the mind of man. 
Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing to Gud 
himself, to see his creation forever beautifying 
in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him by 
greater degrees of resemblance. ([.4ddison. 

— 


THE SUMMER SONG. 


We take the following beautiful and season- 
able hymn from an ancient writer, whose pro- 
ductions probably, some readers are not fami- 
liar with: 

Thou makest, O Lord, the outgoing of the 
morning and evening to rejoice. ‘Mhou visitest 
the earth, and waterestit; thou greatly en- 
richest it with the river of God which is full of 
water; thou preparest them corn, when thou 
hast so provided for it. Thou waterest the 
ridges thereof abundantly; thou settlest the 
furrows thereof; thou makest it soft with 
showers, thou blessest the springing thereof.— 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, and 
thy paths drop fatness. They drop upon the 
pastures of the wilderness; and the little hills 
rejoice on every side. The pastures are cloth- 
ed with flocks; the valleys are also covered 
with corn; they shout for joy, they alsosing. 

———_ 


GIVE YOUR CHILD A PAPER. 


A child beginning to read, becomes delight- 
ed with a newspaper, because he reads the 
names of things which are familiar, and will 
make progress accordingly. A newspaper in 
one year is worth a quarter’s schooling to a 
child, and every father must consider that sub- 
stantial information is connected with advance- 
ment. The mother of a family being one of 





the heads, and having a more immediate charge 
of children, should herself be instructed. A 
mind occupied, becomes fortified against the 
ills of life, and is braced for an emergency.— 
Children amused by reading or study, are, of 
course, more considerate and more easily gov- 
erned. _How many parents who have not spent 
twenty dollars for books for families, would 


have given hundreds to reclaim a son or daugh- 
ter who had ignorantly or thoughtlessly fallen 
into temptation ! 

— po 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


“Not far from the probable site where the 
Sermon on the Mount was delivered, our guide 
plucked two flowers, supposed to be of that 
species to which our Lord alluded, when he 
said, ‘ Consider the lilies of the field.’ The 
calyx of this giant lily resembled crimson vel- 
vet, and the gorgeo.1s flower was of white and 
lilac, and truly no earthly monarch could have 
been ‘ arrayed’ more glvriously than ‘one of 
these.’ Such is th2 testimcny of nature to the 
words spoken by our Lord.” 

—— 


ANECDOTE OF DR. GILL. 


Some eighty years ago, a very zealous pro- 
fessor of religion, in one of our churches in 
England, went to Dr. Gill, and told him she 
had something against him, and she considered 
it her duty to reprove him. ‘Well, my good 
lady,’ said he, ‘ what is the difficulty 2? * Why, 
sir, I think your bands are too long.’ ‘ Ah, do 
you? I have never thought anything about it ; 
I will get a pair of scissors, and will thank you 
to cut offas much as you think best.’ She re- 
plied, ‘I hope you will not be offended? ‘ Not 
at all, not at all, madam,’ he replied. Without 
much ceremony she folded and cut off quite a 
piece of the bands. ‘Are you now satisfied ? 
look again and see; perhaps you had better cut 
off a little more while you are about it, and be 
satisfied.’ ‘I don’t know but I had; I think 
they are still rather long;?’ and she cut off a 
second piece, saying, ‘There, I think that will 
do.’ ‘ Well, my friend,’ said the Doctor, ‘I 
must now tell you I have something against 
you.’ ‘Have you, sir,’ she exclaimed, ‘ what is 
it? ‘I think your tongue is rather too long, 
and you had better let me cut off a piece of it.’ 
—a——_— 


ADVICE TO YOUTH, GRATIS. 


In climbing a ladder, always look up—never 
down—for in doing the latter, a fall is imini- 
nent. So in life; aim to keep company with 
those above you, rather than those beneath you, 
in intellectual capacity and acquirement. Emu- 
late your superiors. If you can’t find them, 
you are blind, if you won’t find them, you are 
not fitted for their society, and had better at 
once turn attention to the reduction of the di- 
mensions of your ears, and immerse your facul- 
ties in the mysteries of poudrette, or putty-mak- 
ing. 


— 


A STARE. 


‘Father, I hate that Mr. Smith,’ said a beauty 
the other day, to her honored parent. 

‘Why so, my danghter ?” 

‘ Because he always stares at me so, when 
he meets me in the street.’ 

‘ But, my child, how do you know that Mr. 
Smith stares at you?” 

‘Why, father, because I have repeatedly 
seen him do it.’ 

* Well, Sarah, don’t you look at the impudent 
man again when you meet him, and then he 
may stare his eyes out without annoying you in 


the least. Remember that it always takes two 
pairs of eyes to make a stare.’ 
—_—_—»-—_.- 
LAUGHABLE. 


The Washington “ Metropolitan” announces 
the followihg curious facts :—* The new Rus- 
sian minister to the United States is called 
Somonosoff, (saw my nose off, An attachee of 
the same legation at Washington. Blowmanosoff, 
(blow my nose off;) besides which we have 
Col. Kutmanosoff, (cut my nose off,) of the Iin- 
perial Guard; Marshal Polmanosoff, (pull my 
nose off;) General Nozbegon, (nose begone,) 
and many others.” 

—~p>— 


CLIPPINGS. 


GENTLEMAN WITH “AN IVORY HEAD.”—In 
a public office in this city, the following notice 
may be seen: * Lost. A valuable new silk 
umbrella, belonging to a gentleman with a cu- 
riously carved ivory head !” 


Said a Scotch girl, “I dinna ken wha’ mak’s 
brother Will like the lasses so! For my part, 
I had rather have one laddie than twa lasses !” 


Tae Beavutirut. Sisternoop.—Love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance. 


If we wish our children to revere high things, 
simple, and pure, and lovely, and of good re- 
port—we must make them the example. 


‘Want to get aboard ?’ asked the depot mas- 
ter ofa man who arrived just as the cars left. 
‘Yes, yes! how canI?’ ‘Go to the lumber 
yard and buy one.’ 


A genius remarked the other day, with a 
grave face, that however prudent and virtuous 
young widows might be, he had seen many a 
gay young widow-err. 


LaptEes, TAKE NoTICE.—The prettiest lining 
for a bonnet is a good-humored face. 


Blushes are flying colors, which the maidens 
carry becomingly. 


The discontented man finds no easy chair. 
Eat sparingly, and defy the physician. 








i 
The secret of happiness is not the enl 
ment of our means, but, the limitation of ©~ 
desires. Pleased with all the Lard provid 
Weaned from all the world besides 
[Scott's Evening Exercises, Aug. 9 
A beautiful face is the finest 
cles, and the sweetest of all eine vies pee 




















voice of her we love.—[ La Sin is the 
ear —  ——= 
Hoetr D. 
een =—_ 
ORIGINAL. 


MY ABSENT BROTHER. 


Written on his leaving home for the G 
a” ™ 


Why are my busy thoughts to-day 
So often with father and mother, 

And all the dear ones now away 

’Tis the birth-day of my brother. 


How oft have I thought of that sorrowful da 
Just four weeks ago to-morrow, . 
When parents and children and grandchildrey 


gay, 
Met at the old homestead in sorrow. 


Many times before, as the years rolled round 
Have we joyfully come together, 

And now in our place each one is found, 
In spite of the rainy weather. 


But why are our smiles so quickly o’er ? 
What meaneth the rising sigh ? 

Ah! well we know we shall meet no more 
As we often met in days of yore, 

In other days gone by. 


For there was one of our little band 
(We shal! meet him again above, 
Who was nobly taking his /ife in his 
To go to a distant heathen land, 

To tell of a Savior’s love. 


hand, 


As on wings the precious hours flew b 

Nor did fora Fess falter, ° 
And so with tears, and many a sigh, 
We knelt, as we did in days gone by 
All knelt at the family altar. 


One stranger face was with us then, 
As we knelt with one another, 
From the west the dark-eyed maiden came 
We'll love—though we never see her again 
The bride of our youngest brother. — 


And they are now onthe ocean blue, 
O how my heart yearns toward them! 
Had I only spoken my last adieu, 
Taken one kiss, and one long, last view, 
Bat no! they have gone without thcm. 


And would [ canse thee a momcnt's delay, 

._ To bid the good-bye once more ? 

Ah no! J would not wish thee to stay, 

So haste thee, dear Hubert on thy way, 
To Afric’s distant shore. 


Then go—(though I never see thy face, 
I hope I may meet thee above,) 
To tell to that dark benighted race, 
The story of redeeming grace, 
And the tale of dying love. 


Go—and Ill think of thee day by day, 
And at night while I rest on my pillow, 

“ The tears will come” while for thee I pray, 

That God will protect thee on thy way, 
Faraway on the ocean billow. 


So Til bid thee farewell with a smile, 
Though my heart with grief is riven, 

“ We'll part but fora little while,” 

Then washed from all our sins so vile, 
We'll meet again in heaven. Haaalet. 


Preston, N. Y. Dec. 6th, 1853. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S PRAYER. 


BY CHARLES SAYRE. 


My Father, the guide of my youth, 
On thee in Jife’s morning | call; 
Thou knowest thy creature is dust, 
The humblest and weakest of all.— 
Let thy spirit sustain me by night, and by day, 
As I journey along, o’er life’s wearisome WY. 








Soon manhood will come with its cares, 
And temptations my spirit assail ; 
When the storms of adversity blow, 
Oh pilot me safe through the gale! 
I ask it through him who was lowly in mind, 
And gave up his life for the good of our kind. 


Ere long will life’s journey be past— 

I must part from the friends that I love, 
Each to tread the dark valley alone, 

Ere we meet in the great home above. _. 
I too must lie down where the Savior has lis 
And sleep till he comes in his glory again. 


Oh may I think often of Him 

Who folded the lambs to his breast, 
And cried “ let thern come unto me, 

For of such is the Kingdom of Rest.” 
And believe he calls us, as the children of old 
To rest in his bosom, and sleep in his fold. 


[ Little Pilgrim. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
PusursHep weex.y, sy Nataanre, W 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 

Price $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in adve 
W.Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, «48 
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